Your Shuttles Run? 


On 40" X Models at a speed of 192 Picks 
On 90" XL Models at a speed of 120 Picks sts 
They Race at 42 Feet per Second 


. 


But at the End of Every Pick 
This Speed is Checked by a Full Stop 
On Your 40° X Model Looms the Shuttle 


Makes 11520 Stops per Hour 


With This Terrific Speed 
And These Sudden Stops 


You Must Have Good Shuttles to Weave Good Cloth — 


| 

| 
| 
| 
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How Fast 
| 
| Draper Shuttles Meet These Conditions 
With Few Misthreads or Filling Breaks | 
| | 
| They Are Custom-Made to \ he / | 
Atlanta Veorgia Spartanburg S ( f 


IS PARAMOUNT 


YOU WILL FIND SACO-LOWELL ROTH BETTER DRAFTING 


FITCHBURG YARN CO. 


Knitters of quality fabrics 
: must have yarns which are 
exceptionally soft, even, and elastic—with bloom 
and lustre. 


Outstanding in the production of this kind of 
yarn are the 


Cross Cotton Mills $ Swift Spinning Mills 


Roth Better Drafting System 


A DEFINITE BRE AK DRAFT Cas all using Saco-Lowell Roth Better Drafting atter 


two positively weighted rolls with. highly eflucitve testing every other sysiem. 
A SONTROL ROLLER {ceeds the shorter fibres You, too, can make better yarns, reduce your 
with regularity, and allows the longer strength- 
giving ones to be drawn from the strand without cosis, and avoid trouble and added expense 
1kage. 

after the yarn has left the spinning room, by 
A CARRIER APRON whose single function is ; rae 
transporting the strand of unlocked fibres, It has equipping your mill with saco-Lowell Roth Better 
nothing to do with the crcfting, and its performance 
is unaffected by age or atmospheric conditions. 7 Padung,. 


menus... SAGCO-LOWELL ROTH cower cos: 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS - 147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Carded Yarn Group 
Reorganized 


EORGANIZATION of the Carded Yarn Group 
upon a more comprehensive and stronger basis was 
~ completed at a meeting of spinners held in Char- 
lotte last Thursday and Friday. In spite of bad weather, 
the attendance was large, those present representing a 
million and a quarter spindles or practically 45 per cent 
of the carded yarn industry. Spinners from all Southern 
textile States were at the meeting. 


Under the new plan, the Group elected a general chair- 
man and vice-chairman and a State chairman and several 


committee members to act with the chairman for each’ 


State. The new officers and committee members are to 


constitute the executive group for the carded yarn spin- 
ners. 


Don P. Johnson, manager of the Royal Mills, Wake 
Forest, N. C., was elected general chairman of the group, 
and Sidney P. Cooper, president of Harriet and Hender- 
son Mills, Henderson, N. C., was elected vice-chairman. 


Chairmen for the several States and the committee 
members were elected as follows: | 

For North Carolina—A. K. Winget, president Efird 
Mfg. Co., Albemarle, chairman. Committee members 
are Hyman Battle, Rocky Mount Mills; F. A. Thomp- 
son, Steel Cotton Mills, Lenoir; J. A. Moore, Sterling 
Mills, Franklinton, and Karl Bishopric, Spray Cotton 
Mills, Spray. 

For South Carolina—S. H. Lander, Gossett Mills, An- 
derson, chairman. Committee members, C. T. Stokes, 
Cheraw, and George H. Anderson, Fork Shoals. 

For Georgia—W. N. Banks, Grantville, chairman. 
Committee members, Clifford J. Swift, Columbus, and 
I. C. Milne, College Park. | 

For Alabama and Tennessee combined, Bragg Comer, 
Avondale Mills, chairman. Committee members, W. P. 
Hazelwood, Jacksonville, Ala., and A. G. McMillan, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. 

Phillip Dana, of the Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, 
Me., will be asked to represent the Carded Yarn Group in 
New England. | 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, conducted the three sessions held dur- 
ing the meeting. He pointed out that the Carded Yarn 
Group, because of its widely scattered membership, had 
not in the past co-operated to the same extent as the 


other groups in the industry in handling various matters 
of importance to the mills. He stressed the fact that 
while the technical position of the carded yarn mills is 
now better than it has been at any time in the past ten 
years, that the mills have not improved their market po- 
sition to the extent that is noted among the other groups. 


Yarn prices, with especial reference to the fact that 
spinners’ prices must be increased, were discussed at the 
meeting. Sentiment showed that the spinners are more 
determined than ever to get their prices on a more satis- 
factory basis. 


It was also brought out at the meeting that deviation 
from the code standards of hours and wages has been 
more prevalent among carded yarn mills than in other 
groups. It was strongly urged at the meeting that all 
carded yarn mills unite to bring about strict adherence to 
code standards and was emphasized that the necessity of 
longer hours and sub-code wages has been eliminated by 
the general improvement in the textile markets. 


The spinners adopted a protective clause to be used in 
sales notes to protect themselves against Federal or State 
legislation that might increase operating costs. The text 
of the clause follows: 

“The price on any undelivered portion of this contract 
is subject to increase or decrease due to any governmen- 
tal action or further legislation and, or governmentally 
accepted codes, affecting sellers’ costs, and shipments 
may be modified to the extent necessitated by any such 
action, legislation, and, or codes.”’ 

It is expected that as a result of the larger organization 
and the more ambitious program planned for the Carded 
Yarn Group that central offices may be opened, probably 
in Charlotte, to facilitate the work of the group. : 

In commenting upon general conditions in the textile 


-industry Dr. Murchison stated that only the possibility 


of over-production and the rapid expansion of Japanese 
imports were hazards in the way of the textile industry’s 
recovery. 

He said efforts toward solving the latter problem will 
be made when leaders of the industry go to Japan early 
in the new year in an effort to obtain a “gentleman’s 
agreement” with the Japanese respecting imports. The 
question of over-production, he said, was entirely in the 
hands of the manufacturers. 
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Rayon and Staple Fibre Fabrics 


By J. Hanson’ 


N considering the manufacture of woven fabrics from 
both continuous filament rayon yarn and cut staple 


fibre yarn, it is as well to note the properties of the 


different kinds of rayon produced. -Viscose rayon yarn is 
a smooth thread with a characteristic brilliance and a 
wonderful affinity for dyestuffs in beautiful and delicate 
shades, eminently suitable for displaying the charm of 
the manufactured fabric to its fullest advantage. It is a 
strong thread and fairly durable when properly handled, 
for what is the main consideration of. this paper, i.e., 
manipulation during the weaving process. | 

‘Acetate yarn requires rather more careful handling in 
the weaving process, due to the difference in stretch and 
elasticity. It has also a different affinity for viscose and 
cotton dyestuffs, but this makes the thread very suitable 
for mixing with other yarns to give the well known cross- 
dyed effects. 

Cuprammonium yarns are similar to viscose in weaving 
manipulation, but have a very soft handle and a charac- 
teristic “feel” when finished, particularly for dress goods. 

Examples of the use of. acetate yarns in conjunction 
with the other types are to be found in shot silk effects, 
two-colour weaves, checks and stripes, and delustred 
effects against the brilliant metallic lutre of viscose. 
Types of fabrics it may be used for include plains, crepe 
de chines, twills, satins, satin beaute crepes, marocains, 
cords, tinsels, etc. 

Rayon staple fibre, or spun rayon, is the latest addition 
to the rayon yarns now available to the manufacturer, 
and consists of short staple lengths, but to a predeter- 
mined size (say 1 7/16 in.) and spun in a similar manner 
to cotton yarns. Staple fibre is capable of being spun 
into many different types of yarns, both plain and fancy 
and is I feel sure destined to play a very important part 
in the future in the manufacturing trade of Lancashire. 
There is no doubt that staple fibre yarn is now here to 
stay, due to the many and varied uses to which it can be 
applied. ‘These include: Plain yarns, slub yarns, knop 
yarns, crepe yarns, doubling yarns and mixture yarns of 
various types. These yarns may be utilized in types of 
cloth which are also many and varied, and their possibili- 
ties are almost unlimited. | 

Typical cloths which can be made from staple fibre 
‘yarns include: Plain cloths, dress fabrics of all types 
(by using different varieties of yarns), weft mixed cloths, 
of slubs, knops, and plain, along with straight rayon 
warps, acetate stripes and checks, cord stripes, underwear 
fabrics, counterpanes, pillow casings. Staple fibre fabrics 
have a beautiful feel, and they finish well. With careful 
mixing they can also be used for imitation wool or linen 
effects, but these need careful handling in the preparatory 
processes. 

The Lancashire trade is changing to different types of 
fabrics. Let us forget for a moment that we are dealing 


*In a lecture to the Preston and District Textile Managers’ 
Association, in England. 


with fabrics which have originally been made with cotton, 
wool, or pure silk, as the case may be, and consider these 
newer yarns. This may be rather difficult when we have 
been accustomed to handling such fabrics for many years, 
but the main thing is to study the materials we have to 
use, and the particular form of that material we are deal- 
ing with. From that we can build up our requirements 
accordingly from a mechanical point of view in relation 
to the manufacturing or design. : 


It will be found that the same hard and fast rules we 


may have been accustomed to with cotton do not now: 


apply when using rayon in its different forms. Gentle- 
ness in handling is the keynote to success in each process. 
Good preparation is essential; faults in warp or weft are 
magnified in the finished article as compared with a cot- 
ton fabric of like structure. The importance of loom 
tuning cannot be stressed too much; everything must be 
attended to, down to the finest detail, as in many cases 
their importance is far-reaching. 

I suggest that overlookers and managers should look 
upon the weaving of rayon from an entirely different 
standpoint to cotton in relation to the setting-up of warps 
and attention to the smallest details which in any way 
may affect the weaving or the value of the finished article. 
Extreme settings in various parts of the mechanism, which 
we should never dream of using in the weaving of cotton 
fabrics, will many times be found to be the turning point 
in producing a first class article or otherwise. 

Shedding in rayon weaving should always be as small 


‘as practicable and without undue strain. The tappet 


plays an important part in the weaving of rayon. A long 
dwell tappet in relation to shuttle traverse, and easing of 
the weft especially in weft mixing types of cloth, are 
points worth very careful study. If the importance of 
the tappets in their relation to the weaving of rayon yarns 
and their manipulation were realized, I feel sure that the 
standard of the fabrics could not fail to be improved in 
many ways. Many faults would be minimized to a large 
extent. : 

Warps may be woven straight from the beam itself, or 


over a roller back rest. The new oscillating type of back 


rest is also satisfactory, according to the type of fabric 
being made. It is essential, however, to have the correct 


type if the best results are to be obtained. Everything 


possible should be done to prevent the rolling of the 
threads, and in some cases it IS an advantage to weave 
without rods, or at least with very small ones. 

The let-off motion should be free and easy, with a large 
polished ruffle. It is optional whether ropes or chains are 
used, but the yarn must leave the beam freely and as 
uniformly as possible. The sley should be free from 
lateral or vertical movement and the reed casings firm, 
so that the weft can be properly and evenly beaten into 
the cloth. All take-up parts should be in perfect condi- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Popular Processes 
and New Weaves 


HERE can be little doubt that processed cottons 

of various types will come in for a great deal of 

attention during the approaching resort season and 
the following summer. Each one of these new develop- 
ments in the treatment of cottons when it first makes its 
appearance is given much publicity, hailed by womenkind 
as a modern miracle and then, when its true value. is 
established, relegated to the position of a trustworthy 
trade stimulus. 

Sanforizing is an old story, yet the words “Sanforized- 
shrunk” on a bolt of material or upon the tag attached to 
a cotton frock have increasing rather than diminishing, 
promotional value. The “Neva-Wet” process is probably 
best known when applied to velveteens and corduroys, 
but doubtless enterprising manufacturers will discover 
other fabrics which can very profitably be made water 
repellent, perspiration, stain and moth resistant. The 
process check rain, mist and moisture on the surface of 
the fabric, yet the fabric can be cleaned and laundered 
just as before. The possibilities of ‘““Neva-Wet” in the 


field of sports clothes are just beginning to be under- 
stood. 


Atr-CoNDITIONED COTTONS 


A small advance guard of manufacturers and merchants 
experimented with “Air-Conditioned Cotton” last sum- 
mer, and discovered that consumers were undoubtedly 
interested. The process consists of removing the lint 
from the surface of the fabric and so leaving the “pores” 
permanently open. It is estimated that an ordinary piece 
of madras a foot squaré admits six cubic feet of air a 
minute. The same bit of fabric after having been “air- 
conditioned” admits one hundred and twenty-nine cubic 
feet of air in the same length of time. Quite a differ- 
ence—isn’t it? Something nice for the industry to “play 
around” with. 


Anti-crease voiles, especially when Sanforized, are very 


Swatch No, 1 


Swatch No. 4 


well liked and the reports from merchants and consumers 
are most encouraging. The crease-resisting process has 
been very successfully applied to heavier cottons in linen 
weaves also. Some of these are exceedingly attractive. 
It takes an expert to tell them from genuine linen, and 


the prices at which they can be sold are agreeably mod- 
est. 


Newest of all the processes to be applied to cottons is 
Bellmanizing. This gives fabrics a permanent crisp fin- 
ish. ‘They can be washed over and over again without 
requiring starching. None of their finish washes away in 
the tub. Lovely new printed muslins, voiles, batistes and 
organdies have been given this permanent starchless fin- 
ish. They are guaranteed not to become limp, linty or 
sleasy. Color, pattern and texture remain undisturbed 
by washing. On this page you will see photographs of 
two Ballmanized fabrics. Number 1 is a voile in a 
charming field-flower design worked out in rose, blue, 
green and yellow on a white ground. Number 2 is a 
Bellmanized' muslin, old blue with a mushroom design in 
white, outlined daintily with a thin red tracery. 3 


“BEDSPREAD” PIQUES 


From the standpoint of fashion much is expected of the 
new “bedspread” piques. For all that they have a raised 
surface and quilted appearance they are very light in 
weight and well adapted for cruise clothes. Everything 
from slacks to evening frocks is being made of them. 
One of their important selling features is the fact that 


they do not muss and come out of a trunk or suitcase 


ready for service. : 

Photograph 3 shows a “ladder” pique, another well- 
liked item. It is illustrated in a luscious shade of apri- 
cot, but comes in a wide range of colors. Piques promise 
to be very much in the limelight. Popular varieties in- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Defends Cotton Exchange Practices 


HE following letter from Homer W. Orvis, of Orvis 

Bros. & Co., was written to David Clark, editor of 

the Textile Bulletin, and refers to an editorial, 
“What Are Cotton Futures,” published in these columns 
October 26th. Mr. Orvis’ letter is published in order 
that he may present his side of the question —Editor. 


+ + + 


‘In your issue of October 26th, you printed an edito- 
rial entitled, “What Are Cotton Futures,’ the general 
thought of which was that cotton futures do not repre- 
sent actual cotton, that cotton delivered on futures con- 
tracts is of a most undesirable character, and that changes 
in prices of cotton futures bear little or no relationship 
to changes in market values of actual cotton. Your state- 
ments deal with a subject of such importance to the entire 
cotton trade, from growers to spinners, that we should 


greatly appreciate it if you would ~ this statement . 


in the Textile Bulletin. 
“You refer to the fact that a buyer of a future delivery 


of cotton on the New York Cotton Exchange may receive - 


from the seller an assortment of qualities of cotton, in- 
stead of an even running lot of one quality. That is to 


say, the cotton delivered by the seller may contain some: 


bales of one staple length and other bales of other lengths, 
some bales of one grade and other bales of other grades. 
Subject to certain limitations that i$ correct, but your 
statement that cotton delivered on New York Cotton Ex- 
change contracts may look ‘like what the cat dragged in’ 
is evidently based on a misunderstanding. Every bale of 
cotton delivered on a New York Cotton Exchange con- 
tract must, by law, be of at least seven-eighths-inch staple 
and of low middling or higher grade, and the bales them- 
selves must be in good merchantable condition. No one 
familiar with the cotton trade would argue that any of 
the qualities deliverable on New York futures contracts, 
as just indicated, are unmerchantable, or in any sense 
undesirable from. the standpoint of spinners who make 
yarns calling for such qualities. 

“No cotton may be delivered on a New York Cotton 
Exchange contract unless it is certificated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as being within the 
range of deliverable qualities, as just specified. In order 
to assure accurate classing, every bale delivered on a New 
- York Cotton Exchange contract is classed for grade and 
staple by official classers of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In order to assure that cotton delivered 
on New York Cotton Exchange contracts is in good con- 
dition and is properly sampled and weighed, every bale 
delivered on a New York Cotton Exchange contract is 
inspected for condition, sampled, and weighed, by the 
Inspection Bureau of the Exchange, and the work of that 
Bureau is universally accepted in the cotton trade as 
above criticism. 


“Your editorial appears to imply that there is some- 


thing wrongful, or unfair to the buyers of future deliv- 
eries on the Exchange, in the fact that the seller has the 


right to deliver, within certain limits, an assortment of 
qualities. It is common knowledge in the cotton trad> 
that the bulk of the cotton crop is bought by shippers 
from growers or country dealers in the country markets 
of the South on that very basis; that is to say, the seller 
delivers lots which contain an assortment of qualities, on 
the basis of a price which applies to only one quality, 


' middling seven-eighths-inch. The implication is that 


there is something wrongful or unfair in such trading is 
seen to be unfounded when it is noted that, on the New 
York Cotton Exchange, as in Southern country markets, 


the contracts provide that if the seller delivers cotton of 


quality lower than the basic description to which the con- 
tract price applies the buyer is allowed a differential 
subtracted from the contract price, while if the seller 
delivers cotton of a quality higher than the basic descrip- 
tion to which the contract price applies the buyer is 
charged a differential added to the contract price. The 
differentials applied on New York Cotton Exchange con- 
tracts are calculated each day by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on the basis of the prevailing 
prices for the various qualities of cotton in representative 
markets of the South, in accordance with the United 
States Cotton Futures Act. 

“Considerable space would be required to explain’ why 
the New York future delivery contract is a ‘round lot’ 


rather than a ‘single quality’ contract. Suffice it to say, ~ 


that it is the outgrowth of approximately 66 years of cot- 
ton trade experience, in the course of which time it has 
been modified in numerous particulars as experience and 
changing conditions have called for modification of it, 
such changes being made on the basis of consultation with 
all sections of the cotton trade from growers to spinners, 
and the present contrast is the best contract that it has 


‘ been found possible to devise to serve the cotton trade as 


a whole. 
“Tt is not correct that changes in prices of futures con- 
tracts bear little or no relationship to changes in prices 
for actual cotton in the South. Following are the average 
prices of middling seven-eighths-inch cotton on the spot 
at the seven Southern ports which are delivery points on 
New York Cotton Exchange contracts, as reported by the 
Cotton Exchanges at those ports, and the prices of De- 
cember futures contracts on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, on the dates which you specified in your edito- 

rial, 
Average Price of 


Mid. 7%” Spot Cotton 
At Southern Ports 


Closing Price of 
Dec. Future Delivery on 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Change in Change in 

Date Price on Price From Price on Price From 
1936 Date Stated Previous Date Date Stated Previous Date 
Aug. 13 __ 12.39 Down .16 12.01 Down .03 
Down .60 11.54 Down .47 
sept. 8 12.40 Up 12.15 Up. 6l 
sept. 25 _ 12.03 Down .37 11.79 Down. .36 
$945 Up 12 11.87 

Down .20 11.71 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Silk Mills Install Air 
Conditioning Equipment 


The important part which air conditioning has played 
in the textile fields, and is continuing to play in an ever 
increasing measure, is exemplified by the evaporative 
cooling air conditioning systems recently installed in the 
E. M. Holt Plaid Mill, Burlington, N. C., and Hudson 
Silk Hosiery Company, Charlotte, N. C. These Sturte- 
vant air conditioning systems were designed and installed 
by the Cooling and Air Conditioning Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 


In the E. M. Holt Plaid Mill the silk throwing room 


has been air conditioned. The principal problems solved 
by the air conditioning system are first, the excessive 
temperatures in the silk throwing room during the sum- 
mer season, and secondly, the large quantities of dirt 
and soot which are in the vicinity of the plant. With the 
air conditioning system the plant is able to maintain ideal 
temperature and humidity conditions throughout the year, 
and to prevent the entrance of and soot and, in turn, 
damage to the product. 


In the throwing room of the Hudson Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany the Sturtevant air conditioning system was install- 
ed for the following reasons: To facilitate complete air 
cleaning, constant humidity, even dry bulb temperatures, 
low operating power cost, and for comfort of the em- 
ployees. 

Uniform temperature and humidity is of particular 
importance in this plant, as any sudden change from the 
predetermined set conditions in the mill causes loss of 


View in E. M. Holt Mills 
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View in Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. 


labor and material due to breakage of thread and ma- 
chine parts. 


In a hosiery mill such as the above, the use of air con- 
ditioning system which will assure practically draft free 
air distribution is of utmost importance, for only a slight 
air draft will cause thread breakage. This breakage 
causes the operators much trouble and waste in time and 
material, thereby increasing production costs. Sturtevant 
systems are designed to distribute the conditioned air 
evenly throughout the mill, in the form of a blanket, 
thereby reducing to a minimum the possibility of excess 
air motion or drafts. | 


Expect Increased Cotton Consumption 


Washington.—A prediction world consumption of cot- 
ton during the current season would be “as large or 
larger than last season’ was made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. . | 


It said “the brightest part in the world outlook is the 
very high degree of activity which characterizes the do- 
mestic textile industry.” Prospects for increased mill 
activity and cotton consumption in Europe and the Orient 
were said to be reasonably good. 


The average price of cotton at 12.07 cents a pound in 
October compared with 12.05 in September and 10.96 in 
October last year. 


Export of 861,000 bales of cotton in October was 21 
per cent above the same month in 1935 while August- 
October exports, the first quarter of the current season, 
were said to be 12 per cent larger than last season. 

The November government estimate of a 12,400,000- 
bale crop with a world carry-over of about 7,000,000 
bales was said to indicate a total prospective supply of 
about 19,400,000 bales of American cotton for this sea- 
son. 
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As the textile industry marches on, each new dawn of pros- 
perity emphasizes the need for improved ways and means to 
build business. 

In 1937, as in the past three score and ten years, we will 
contribute to textile progress with outstanding products for 
sizing, printing and finishing. It is the special task of our labo- 
ratories to provide dependable materials for greater efficiency 
and economy. 

Renewing our pledge of service, we wish you a full share 
of prosperity in 1937. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue 7 New York City 


STARCHES, DEXTRINES AND GUMS FOR 
SIZING PRINTING FINISHING 


Vhoto by Ewing Galloway 
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Personal News 


J. Ashmore has resigned as superintendent of the 
3 sane Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 


E. F. Gregory, manager of the Saxon Mills Store, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has been re-elected president of the Pied- 
mont Textile Stores Association. 


Edgar Lane has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, Augusta, Ga. 


C. G. White has been elected secretary of the Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C., and is not treasurer, as was re- 
cently published through error. W. S. Montgomery, 
president of the company, is also treasurer. 


R. M. Ross has resigned as overseer carding and spin- 
ning at the Highland Cordage Company, Hickory, N. C.., 
to become overseer carding on second shift at the Chesnee 
Mills, Chesnee, S. C. 


Arnold Tucker has been elected president, Jake Tuck- 
er, vice-president, and W. P. Harvelle, secretary, treas- 
user and general manager of the, Stanfield Hosiery Mill, 
Stanfield, N. C., which has just been reorganized. 


Joe T. Fry has been promoted from overseer of weav- 
ing at the Enterprise Manufacturing Company, Augusta, 
Ga., to superintendent of the Sibley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of the same place. The mills are under the same 
management with D. R. Senn as general superintendent. 


Henry P. Goodwin has been added to the sales organi- 
zation of the Textile Division of SKF Industries, Inc., in 
their Atlanta District. Mr. Goodwin was graduated from 
Clemson College in 1932 with a degree in Textile Engi- 


neering. Prior to his present connection he was employed. 


by the Dunean Mills, Greenville. 


J. O. Wood, who for the past nine years has been over- 
seer carding and spinning in the rayon department of the 
Slater Manufacturing Company, Slater, S. C., has resign- 
ed to accept a position with the Spencer Corporation, 
Spindale, N. C. 


FOR PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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Dr. Gansel Joins Onyx Staff 


To further extend its policy of co-operation and ser- 
vice to the processing trade, the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., announces that Dr. Eugene Gansel 
has joined its staff as field consultant and demonstrator. 

Dr. Gansel is well known throughout the trade for his 
work as “trouble-shooter” over a period of nine years 
with the United Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., and for his 
successes in process development with that company.’ 

Dr. Gansel will render practical mill assistance to dyers 
and finishers on any problems concerning dyeing, bleach- 
ing, boiling-off silks, scouring synthetics, printing and 
finishing. 


Japan Supplants U.S. As World’s Largest 
Rayon Producer 


Based upon figures published by the Japan Rayon As- 
sociation covering output for the first ten months of 1936, 
Japanese rayon production this year will exceed United 
States production, according to the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Thus 
Japan will have passed the United States as the world’s 


largest producer of rayon, a position which has been — 


held by the United States since the World War. 
Japanese rayon yarn production for the ten months to 
October totaled 221,800,000 pounds against 164,060,000 
pounds in the corresponding 1935 period, a gain of 35 
per cent. Projected to an annual basis,.the 1936 Jap- 
anese rayon yarn production might approximate 275,- 
000,000 pounds, and the rayon staple fiber an additional 
50,000,000 pound, totaling 325,000,000. United States 
output for 1936 will show a gain over the 1935 output of 
257,557,000 pounds, but the total will be substantially 


short of that expected from Japan. 


U.S. Rayon Expansion Not Reapy Untiz 1938 


According to the Organon, a recent study indicates that 
the annual capacity of the entire rayon yarn producing 
industry in this country as of November, 1936, amounts 
to approximately 325,000,000 pounds based on 150-denier 
yarn, but, it is added, it is important to distinguish be- 


tween capacity in November, 1936, and — for 


the year 1936. 

The study mentioned also indicates that only a very 
small increase in capacity will be in place by mid-1937. 
By the first quarter of 1938, the new capacity now 
planned will bring the total up to slightly over a 400,- 
000,000-pounds-a-year basis. This would amount to an 
increase of about 25 per cent over the present figure. It 
‘ean be noted that, while this figure represents the sum- 
mation of present intentions of producers, the demand for 
rayon will continue to grow normally during 1937 and 
1938 and further aggravate the present yarn shortage. 
Summarized, it might be stated that, although the pro- 


jected 1938 capacity may seem large, possibly it may be ~ 


vieded simply as a delayed estimate of rayon’s true, in- 
creasing place in the textile industry. 


CURRENT RAYON DEMAND CONTINUES HEAVY 
Shipments of non-acetate rayon yarn by American pro- 


ducers during September, October, and November were . 
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in excess of production, resulting in a substantial reduc- 
tion in surplus stocks. November shipments again ex- 
ceeded production, and surplus stocks at the close of the 


month were at a new low level at an 0.2 month’s supply. © 


Final Crop Estimate 12,407,000 Bales 


Washington, Dec. 8.—A 1936 cotton crop of 12,407,- 
000 bales, the largest since 1932, was forecast today by 
the crop reporting board in its final 1936 estimate. 

Production exceeded that of any previous years in 
which the Department of Agriculture has stressed crop 
control despite one of the most severe droughts in many 
years. The 1932 production was only 2,000 bales over 
this year’s estimate. 

THE GINNINGS 

The December Ist estimate exceeded that of November 
Ist by 7,000 bales. Ginnings to December Ist were 11,- 
494,170 bales. Acreage harvested totalled 30,054,000 
acres, 

The estimate by States follows: Virginia, 34,000; 
North Carolina, 612,000; South Carolina, 820,000; Geor- 
gia, 1,090,000; Missouri, 310,000; Florida, 32,000; Ten- 
nessee, 431,000; Alabama, 1,140,000; Mississippi, 1,910,- 
000; Louisiana, 763,000; Texas, 2,945,000; Oklahoma, 
290,000; Arkansas, 1,295,000; New Mexico, 11,000; 
Arizona, 170,000; 440 000; others, 15,000. 


OBITUARY. 


J. L. NELSON 


Lenoir, N. C.—John Lee Nelson, 84, retired textile 
manufacturer and pioneer merchant, died at his Lenoir 
home after a five-year illness. Former legislator and city 
and county official, he was a member of the board of 
trustees of N. C. State and several other colleges at the 
time of his death. He retired last summer as secretary 
and treasurer of Lenoir Cotton Mills, Moore Cotton Mill, 
both of Lenoir; Nelson Cotton Mill and Whitnel Cotton 
Mill, both of Whitnel; Caldwell Cotton Mils and Hudson 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, both of Hudson. 


A. H. RAGAN 


Thomasville, N. C.—Amos Homer Ragan, 60, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Ragan Knitting Company, and 
a prominent figure in the industry in North Carolina, died 
of a paralytic stroke. Besides actively directing the firm 
bearing his name, Mr. Ragan was one of the principal 
owners of the Maurice Mills, another Thomasville enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Ragan is survived by his widow, two sons, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


WARREN HAYCOOK 


Warren Haycook, associated wtih the Sipp-Eastwood 
Corporation of Paterson, N. J., died suddenly at his home 
in Haledon, N. J., Saturday, November 28th. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one son, Earl. 
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UNIVERSAL’S BUNCH BUILDER prevents 
waste by providing an accurately measured 
reserve supply after the feeler ‘signal.’ 


This device can be 
quickly set to build 
any size or form of 
bunch . . . according 
to loom require 
ments. It can be ap- 
plied to Universal 
No. 90 Machines al- 
_ ready installed. 


When the bunch is built, the 
hook flies out. 
2503 


UNIVERSAL 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK UTICA 
«SPRINGFIELD CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


Enables your work- 
ers to avoid faulty 
tension in warping; 
winding or quilling, 
eliminate seconds 
and increase loom 
production. 


A GIFT 
SUGGESTION FOR THE BOSS 


Why not reward your ambitious mill men with a tensom- 
eter for Christmas and start the New Year right eliminat- 
ing guess work on tension? 


we 


For Warping For Winding For Quilling 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP. 


Keen and Summer Sts. Paterson, N. J. 


Other popular Sipp-Eastwood machines in- 
clude voilless bearing winders, horizontal and 
direct beam warpers, magazine creels, quiller 
tensions, redraws and other yarn and warp 
preparatory equipment. 
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MANUAL 
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information. Send 


for Copy. 
Learn why | 
"MINEROL” offers a 


definite advantage in 
FIBRE MANUFACTURING 
‘and HEALTH PROMOTION. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the ""BRETON MINEROL PROCESS" for CONDITIONING COTTON 
and other textile fibres 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "“BRETON" 
SINCE 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE e NEW YORK 
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Preserve the £ 


= SPINNING RING. The. greatest J 


= room since the advent of the HIGH & 
= SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
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FOR EVERY LOAD 
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Rayon and Staple Fibre Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 4) 


titon. Freedom from wear in take-up parts is essential 
to good cloth in rayon, as uneven take-up through wear 
in those parts has proved disastrous in many cases, the 
faults being many times magnified as compared with cot- 
ton fabrics. 


There are various types of shuttles suitable for rayon 
weaving. Two very good types are those lined with soft 
fur and equipped with a mop eye, and the rat-trap type, 
where the tension can be regulated according to require- 
ments. The shuttle should be free from roughness in any 
part, especially so in box looms, because the fine fila- 
ments in rayon yarn are easily disturbed and frayed. 


The raceboard should be covered with swansdown or — 


| velveteen, giving a soft bed to the warp threads and so 
reducing any opportunity for the shuttle to pinch or cause 


friction on the threads during its passage across the loom. 
A smooth easy pick and the slowest possible shuttle speed 
conducive to safe. working tend towards the ideal condi- 
tions. | 


In the selection of healds, knit wires are very satisfac- 
tory. Made from a fine gauge wire with a high polish 
and much deeper than the usual type as used for cotton, 
they will be found advantageous. This is particularly so 
in the case of dobby work, although here slider frames 
may be desirable, especially where a pattern draft is re- 
quired. It should be borne in mind that rayon has not 
the same ability to bend and stretch as cotton, and care- 
ful note of the points suggested will assist in minimizing 
the difficulties of rayon manipulation. 


Reeds should be as rigid as possible, with fine polished 
wire or finer gauge than would be used for cotton, and 
the width greater to compensate for the finer wire being 
used. Depths of reed vary according to the particular 
fancy of the manufacturer, but they should be kept within 
reasonable limits, otherwise the rigidity of the reed is lost. 

Smooth take-up rollers, preferably covered with emery 


to prevent damage to the fabric, will be found very satis- 
factory. 


Defends Cotton Exchange Practices 
(Continued from Page 6) 


“Tt is true, as will be observed, that during the period 
covered by the foregoing table there was not an absolute 
parallelism between the movement of prices of middling 
seven-eighths-inch spot cotton at Southern ports and the 
movement of prices of December future deliveries on the 
New York Cotton Exchange. It will be observed, fur- 
thermore, that middling seven-eighths-inch spot cotton at 
Southern ports sold during all of that period somewhat 
higher than December future deliveries at New York. 
However, as any merchant or spinner will confirm, the 
premiums for spot cotton ovet December futures reflected 
the extremely keen demand for summer and early fall 
shipments of cotton, which made such shipments worth 
more than the more distant December deliveries, and 
the premiums for the summer and early fall shipments 
over December deliveries naturally and inevitably fluc- 
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tuated with changes in the demand for them. These 
premiums have, in fact, been continued even up to the 
present time, notwithstanding the approaching maturity 


of the December contract, because of the continuing 


strong demand for prompt deliveries of spot cotton. 


“Your statement that, at the time when December fu- 
tures were selling for 11.60 cents, cotton farmers in every 
section of the South were demanding and receiving 13 
cents for their cotton for prompt delivery, is not sup- 
ported by price records issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. As a matter of fact, a given 
quality of cotton never sells for the same price in all 
parts of the South, but, necessarily, sells for much less at 
points distant from mills and ports than at points near to 
or at mills and ports, because of transportation costs and 
other factors. On October 30th, four days after your 
editorial appeared, December futures at New York closed 
at 11.61 cents, practically the price which you stated, 
and, accordingly to the weekly report issued by the Unit- 
ed State Department of Agriculture as of that date, mid- 
dling seven-eighths-inch cotton landed at Carolina mills 
in even running lots of 100 standard compressed bales 

was worth 12.76 cents, at Alabama, Georgia, and east 
- Tennessee mills it was worth 12.51 cents, at Houston- 
Galveston, in flat bales, on factors’ terms, it was worth 
11.85 cents, and at Dallas, in flat bales, on factors’ terms, 


it was worth 11.56 cents. Even by increasing the Hous- 


ton-Galveston and Dallas prices by, say 25 point, to 
arrive at prices for even running lots of standard com- 
pressed bales, it will be found that there was a range of 
roughly three-quarters of a cent to one cent between 
prices at Carolina mill points on the one hand and in 
Texas markets on the other hand. 


“By way of conclusion, you ask, ‘What Are Cotton 
Futures?’ In application to cotton futures contracts on 
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the New York Cotton Exchange, this denifition may be 
given: | 
“Cotton futures contracts are legally binding contracts 
—just as valid and legally enforceable as any other com- 
mercial contracts—for the future delivery of actual cot- 
ton, such contracts being made on the trading floor of 
one of the leading commercial organizations of the world, 
in the execution of buying and selling orders placed by 
buyers and sellers of cotton in all parts of the world, and 
hence they represent the world’s appraisal of cotton 
values for future delivery; the terms of these contracts 
hav ebeen formulated in accordance with the United 
States Cotton Futures Act, and the complete fulfillment 
of the contracts is guaranteed by the classing of all cotton 
delivered under them by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, by the inspection of all such cotton, as to its 
general condition, by the Inspection Bureau of the Ex- 
change, and by countless protective provisions embodied 
in the rules of the Exchange to safeguard equally the 
interests of buyers and sellers; these contracts are devised 


primarily to serve the cotton trade as a medium for 


hedging, whereby price risks are divorced from the hold- 
ing and merchandising of cotton in order to save those 
who handle cotton from destructive losses through price 
changes, and, as a hedging medium, these contracts are 
used almost universally by meinhers of the cotton trade 
of the world, including growers, merchants, and spinners; 
by siiidinn a hedging medium, they make it possible for 
the American crop to be merchandined at an average net 
margin of only 20 to 30 cents a bale, or four one-hun- 
dredths to six one-hundreds of one cent a pound, the 
reduction of merchandising margins to these small dimen- 
sions necessarily. resulting in higher prices to producers 
and lower prices to consumers than would prevail if the 
hedging facilities of-cotton futures were not available.” 
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Cheering News 


Tj decision of the Carded Yarn Group to 
strengthen its organization is distinctly 
cheering. If any group in the industry needs 
more concerted effort to put its affairs in order 
it is the Carded Yarn Group. 

It is a matter of record over a long term of 
years that the carded yarn spinners have not 
kept pace with the increased co-operative effort 
that has helped other groups in the industry. A 
number of reasons are ascribed for this. One is 
that the carded yarn spinners are so widely scat- 
tered that they lack the advantage of the local 
touch enjoyed by members of other groups. 
Another, and an important one, is found in the 
severe character of competition that has too 
often prevailed among carded yarn mills. 

Among the facts brought out at the Charlotte 
meeting, two were strongly emphasized. 

First: Despite the fact that the carded yarn 
spinners are in the strongest statistical position 
they have enjoyed in ten years, they have been 
unable to get their prices on a basis that is com- 
parable with the more satisfactory prices now 
being secured by other pees of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Second: Deviation from the code standards 
of hours and wages has been more frequent 
among carded yarn spinners than among other 
groups of cotton manufacturers. 
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The matter of keeping prices on a more satis- 
factory basis is of extreme importance to the 
spinners. There is, under present conditions, no 
excuse for selling at prices that fail to bring an 
adequate return, no justification whatever. for 
anything that savors of price cutting. A sus- 
tained effort to keep prices on an equitable basis, 
in good times and bad, is vital to the industry. 

During the depths of the depression, many 
carded yarn spinners were particularly hard 
pressed. Under the circumstances, longer hours 
and lower wages were regarded by some spinners 
as the only way by which they could make both 
ends meet. 


However, the return of better times and a 
strong market for yarn has eliminated any ne- 
cessity for deviating from the standards of hours 
and wages being maintained by the majority of 
mills. The present situation does not justify a 
trend toward overproduction that inevitably 
must come if hours are lengthened. Nor does it 
justify sub-standard wages. 


In connection with higher sccdactlais through 
longer hours, spinners should remember that in 
recent years, a number of markets that formerly 
accounted for large quantities of carded yarns, 
have been permanently lost. The spinner who 
persists in operating more than two shifts of 40 
hours each is hastening the day of diminishing 
demand and curtailed operations. 


In our issue of November 12th we urged edi- 
torially that all cotton manufacturers observe 
hours of work, minimum wage scales and mini- 
mum wage standards that prevailed under the 


code. 


We were very much exatified to learn during 
the Carded Yarn meeting that many spinners ex- 
pressed approval of that position and urged all 
carded yarn mills operate on a basis that has the 
support of the majority opinion. 

If the spinners will stick together on these 
questions, they can accomplish a great deal for 
the general good of the industry. Such matters 
as merchandising, future wage policies and other 
common problems can be more intelligently han- 


dled through unified principles than by “lone 


hand”’ tactics. 


Foreign Consumption 


\W* have frequently stressed the importance of 
keeping an eye upon the foreign consump- 
tion of cotton and stated that foreign consump- 
tion was of more importance than any possible 
increase in the estimates of the 1936 crop in the 
United States. 
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Figures which have just been released by the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service show: 


W orld Consumption of Cotton 
American Other Growths Total 


Oct., 1936... 1,026,000 1,403,000 2,429,000 
Oct., 1935... 1,081,000 1,270,000 2,351,000 
Change —55,000 +133,000 +78,000 


The very high basis of American cotton which 
we believe has been the result of manipulations 
by the American Co-operatives has apparently 
resulted in a decrease of 55,000 bales in the 
amount of American cotton consumed during 
October as compared to the previous October. 

The total cotton consumed during October 
was 78,000 bales greater than that of October, 
1935, which, if continued for the cotton year, 
would mean an increase of about 1,000,000 bales 
in the world consumption of cotton. 

In view of the fact that world consumption 
broke all records last year, a continuation of the 
present rate would mean a very strong situation 
and in our opinion would result in much higher 
prices. 

We do not think that it will nike much dif- 
ference whether the cotton consumed is of Amer- 
ican or foreign growths because the principal 
factor the total supply as compared with the 
total consumption. 

The passage of time, however, will bring into 
prominence another factor of importance, and 
that is the acreage in the United States for 1997. 

Within three months the planting of the new 
crop will be well under way and the amount of 
the. acreage will have its influence. 


“The Forgotten Man” 


(Gastonia Gazette) 


The following item appearing in the “Along 
the Avenue” column a few days ago representing 
the sentiments of one citizen, has brought forth 
a flood of approving remarks from many “‘stock- 
holders,” who profess to be in the same plight as 
that described by the man interviewed: 


“TI want to put in a word for the forgotten man of the 
cotton mill industry,” said a citizen the other day, who 
admitted to being one of them himself, viz and to-wit: a 
stockholder. | 

“I see where they are beginning to raise wages for the 
employees, which is all right and ought to be done—they 
need it—and I know that the executives take care of 
themselves in salaries, etc., but who is looking out for the 
poor stockholder, the man or woman, whose money is 
invested in the mills? The poor stockholder has been 
waiting long and patiently for his share of some of the 
good things, if any, but he has been waiting a long time. 
A little dividend or so along, now and then, would cer- 
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tainly help out a lot, but news of such is few and far 
between. 

“Yes, sir, the NRA took care of the employee and now 
the employers are preparing to take care of him still fur- 
ther, and I wish there were some one on hand to look out 
for the stockholder and his investment. 

“Tt has been many months since some of the mills paid 
any dividends to amount to anything, and the stockhold- 
ers have been mighty patient and long suffering with it 
all. With good times returning, they think they are en- 
titled to some consideration from the mill executives.” 


Another man discusing the matter today said 
there were a number of people in the county 
whose life savings had been invested in the com- 
mon stock of Gaston County mills, and that 
many of them had not received a penny in divi- 
dends in years and years. He pointed out one 
or two cases that were pathetic. He said that 
the money of these investors had made possible 
the building of many of these mills and that they 
were entitled to some consideration. 


He emphasized the point brought out in the 
above that the executives were making good sal- 
aries as long as the mills were running, whether 
making money or not, and that the government 
was seeing to it that the employees were to be 
better paid. No one was looking out for the 
“forgotten man,” the stockholders, as he de- 
scribed him. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that: the present 
wave of prosperity which has come forth out of 
the morass and slough of the depression will hold 
promise of something better for that ‘forgotten 
man.’ 


A Banker's View 


o much has been said and written about the 

present market for textiles that we think that 
the viewpoint of at least one large bank may 
interest our readers. 

In its Monthly Letter, the National City Bank 
of New York, after describing the improvement 
in textiles as “the most sensational performance 
during the present upturn,” tacks on this warn- 
ing: | 

It would assume a great deal to expect a vigorous up- 


ward movement such as is now being experienced to con- 
tinue without reaction. After any unusual spurt of buy- 


ing and rising prices, as now in the textiles, the crest 


naturally will be passed, and there are always people 
holding for a rise who sell when they believe the rise is 
over. Moreover, after a long period of abnormally active 
buying there is inevitably a dull period, and the incentive 
to forward buying disappears. The appearance of scarc- 
ity is apt to prove illusory, since relief may be had both 
through increased production, and because the buying 
turns out to be running ahead of consumption. This view 
of the situation inspires caution, as suggesting a tempo- 
rary slowing down in the forward movement,” 
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KROMOAK 
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Combination Leather Belt 
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= in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 
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Textile Hall 
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N ew and improved machinery, installations, acces- 


d sories, and supplies will be shown by the leading 
=: manufacturers of America. : 


Interesting technical meetings will be held during ; 


show week. 
Low railroad rates are now in effect. 
there will be nightly Pullman service 


will be parked in Greenville next day, and returned 
at midnight. 


Travelers by automobile will find improved high- 
ways from every section of the South 
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Mill News 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A $10,000 building permit has 
been granted Cherokee Spinning Company to add a story 
to its spinning mill at Shawmut avenue and Concord 
street. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.-The Proximity Print Works, a 
unit of the Cone Mills, will soon finish a number of im- 
provements which will enable the plant to better finish 
their products. The bleachery has been entirely re- 
vamped and the newest type of machinery and processes 
have been installed. Included in the equipment is as 
follows: | 

A modern mercerizing range, which is complete with 
recuperator and caustic reclaiming machinery has been: 
installed. The installation of the newest type of jigs 
and a continuous vat-dyeing range has been set up, thus 


bringing the dyeing division up to date in every respect. 


In the printing. division, additional agers are being in- 
stalled. 

Recently, there was a ‘ao -story brick and concrete 
chemical manufacturing plant constructed to produce cer- 
tain of the compounds used in finishing and in prepara- 
tion of warp sizes for consumption in the various mills 
owned by Proximity Manufacturing Company, and oper- 
ated. by this mill, all units of the Cone Mills. Chemicals 
used as raw materials for those compounds are purchased 
in tank-car lots and are stored in the new storage tanks. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., textile and 
industrial engineers and architects, designed the construc- 
tion and installation of this modernization program. 


RicHMoND, Va.—The site of the Ashley Cotton Mills, 
more recently owned by the Ayvad Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has been vacant since the World War, has 
been purchased by the Palisades Piece Dye Works, Inc.., 
of North Bergen, N. J. Work of remodeling and recon- 
ditioning the plant for dyeing and finishing has begun 
and it will be ready for operation in the early spring, 
according to officials. Approximately $30,000 will be 


spent on reconditioning and remodeling the plant. 


The opening of the plant will boost the town’s payroll 
by from 200 to 300 persons. : 

This mill site is located at the old hydro-electric plant 
just across the Meherrine River from the power plant, 
which is about one mile west of the city limits. 


Rome, Ga.—The Spotlight Hosiery Mill, Inc., which 
will represent an investment of around $20,000 and will 
have a production capacity of about 15,000 dozen pairs 
of hosiery monthly, is being organized and will open here 
about January Ist, according to an announcement by 
Richmond Wollstein, president. The company will man- 
ufacture ladies’ 70-gauge, circular-knit hosiery. Officers 
are: Richmond Wollstein, president; N. N. Burnes, vice- 
president; Dewey H. Wollstein, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors include: George Watts, J. F. DeJournette, 


N. N. Burnes, John M. Graham, Richmond and Dewey 
Wollstein. 
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Mill News Items 


Seydel-Woolley 


| Company 
Morristown, TENN.—Hamblen Hosiery Mill, which 
began operations here recently, is adding a 15-foot addi- ATLANTA 
tion for a dyeing and boarding department. The mill, Textile 
operated by Floyd C. Cox, manufactures men’s hose. Chemicals 
| For 


Dustin, Ga—Through efforts of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a hosiery mill may be established here. It is 


learned that Dublin is being seriously considered as a = Bacay — 
location by a large concern. Customers It 
: Keeps 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Standard Knitting Mills will add 
a fourth story to Mill No. 1 at Mitchell street and Wash- 
ington avenue. The building permit application gave the 
cost as $11,000. 4 


| If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
CATEECHEE, S. C.—At the Norris Cotton Mills Com- that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 


: : and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- | 
pany the weaving department has been electrified. The formly tempered which insures even running spin- 


ning or twisting. 
entire plant is now on electric power throughout. J. E. | wis tic Wehen 


Sirrine & Co. had charge of the work. Until recently | DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY | 
these mills were partly rope-driven from water wheels ; | ot Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. | 
| 
| 


however, the mills have installed a rope-driven generator Sou. Agents 


: JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
in place of the direct water-wheel drive. Box 348 P. 0. Box 
Greenville, Ss. Atlanta, Ga. 


GRANITEVILLE, S$. C.—Lanier Branson, president, an- 
nounces that a meeting of the stockholders of the Gregg 
Dyeing Company is called to convene at the office of the 
company in Graniteville, at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, De- 


cember 29, 1936, to consider and pass upon the dissolu- VL CLEANSER 


tion of the corporation and the winding up of its affairs. | bbing 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chickamauga Knitting Mills 
of Richmond Hosiery Mills, underwear manufacturers, 
have resumed production again after a brief shutdown, 
following the retirement of T. N. Van Dyke, who had 
been treasurer and general manager for many years. The 


Is designed to work perfectly in COLD 
WATER, and is unique in this feature, 
as well as in the fact that it requires 
no rinsing. In the entire scrubbing 
operation only a third the -usual 
amount of water is used. 


There are mills that have used it 
exclusively for over fifteen years, and 
have CLEANER, WHITER, HARDER 


business now has been reorganized, and the mill started and Sikes 
production Wednesday of last week. The product will ESTABLISHED 1915 cach) take the muss out of scrubbing. 


continue to be sold through A. S. Haight & Co., as for 
many years past. 

Both men’s and women’s knit underwear will be pro- | 
duced, also men’s polo shirts. It is understood that the 
mill is taking business for delivery during the current : 
heavyweight season. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING Co. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Gastonia, N. C.—J. C. Roberts, secretary, gives no- CARECO ONE PIECE. FURNACE: LINING | 
tice to all stockholders of Ridge Mills, Inc., as follows: ‘A PLASTIC LINING USED 
“Take notice that the board of directors of Ridge ee 


Mills, Inc., having its principal place of business in the 
City of Gastonia, Gaston County, N. C., did on Satur- 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


day, November 28, 1936, adopt the following resolution: i tae as 
“Resolved, That in the judgment of the board of direc- Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
tors of Ridge Mills, Inc., it is advisable that the same longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 


should be forthwith liquidated and dissolved, and to that tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnace. 
end it is ordered that a meeting of the stockholders be : 
held on Wednesday, December 30, 1936, at 3 p. m., at CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
the office of the company in the City of Gastonia, N. C., HARTSVILLE, S. C. 

to take action on this resolution.” — 


| 
= | = | 
gs | = | 
DARY TRAVELERS : 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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FOR SALE 


Comparatively new Skinner Uni- 
flow Engine direct connected to 75 
q ’ <A., 550 volt, three phase 
generator complete with switch- 
board and exciter. Has just been 
taken out of service and can be 
operated at any time. Inquiries 
should be addressed to 


Walker Electrical Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


W ANTED—Position by A-1 girl basket- 


ball player in cotton mill, Can do. any 
kind office work; expert operator card- 
ing department; 2 years’ college work; 
completed business course. Can furnish 
best of references. from present employ- 
ers. .‘‘Basketball,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WAN TED—Position as cotton mill ac- 


countant. Several years’ experience; 
chief accountant and office manager. 
Know mill management and costs, also 
cotton. Available January ist. Per- 


sonal interview preferred. ‘“‘W,"’ care 


Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED | 


Surplus, seconds, odd lots or off ) 
grade yarns for cash. 


Summit Textile Co. 
Summit, Miss. | 


WANTED—Superintendent wants con- 


nection with mill thatis not getting 
satisfactory results. Capable of bring- 
ing mill up to standard. Age 44: small 
family; will go anywhere; salary no 
object. Can furnish best of references. 
Address P .O. Box 13, Lancaster, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as overseer, second 


hand or fixer on spinning or spooling 
and warping. 15 years’ experience. Six 
years’ experience on B. C. spoolers and 
warpers as fixer. Can furnish best of 
references. Can go any place. “C. G.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED—Loom fixers and weavers for 


Wilton Carpet looms, jacquard work. 
“C. M.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED — Experienced overseer on 


blankets that can handle help and get 
results. C. and K. looms. Apply ‘“B- 
S,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer weaving; 


10 years’ experience on silk, rayon, 
broadcloths, prints and cotton fancies. 
Best of references. Can come on short 
“A, B. C.,"’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—An A No. 1 Loom Fixer and 


Overhauler for 40-inch Stafford looms. 
We have several months work for the 
right man. State reference and wages 
expected in first letter. Arthur W. Ro- 
per, Supt., Indiana Cotton Mills, Can- 
nelton, Ind. : 


WANTED POSITION—Young man, sin- 


gle, sober, experienced in shipping, 
sizing, billing, payroll work, textile in- 
dustry. References from present em- 
ployer. General office work. ‘“X. 
R.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


| WANTED—MOTORS 


| 

] 20—G. E., 25 HL P. -Motors, . 650 
volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 1200 R.P.M., 

double extended shaft. Please give 
complete details and price. 
Walker Engineering Co., Inc. 

. Gastonia, N. C. 


WANTED-—Graduate of textile school 
who has had practical experience in 
weaving. State experience and give 
references. N,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Overseer of weaving; one fa- 
miliar with Osnaburgs and Single and 
Double Filling Ducks in widths from 29 
to 72 inches. Prefer man not over 40 
years of age. Please state habits and 
qualifications, giving references, also 
salary desired, in letter of application. 
— “X. X. X.,”’ care Textile Bul- 
etin. 


WANTED—Loom fixers and weavers for 
. & K. velour looms. “M. C.,”"" care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Travel anywhere..any day 
on the SQUTHERN “ 
A fare for every purse...! 


One Way Coach Tickets .. . 
~ On Sale Daily 


PER MILE 


Round Trip Tickets 


. . for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . . for each mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK 
T 
D.C 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Industrial Rayon Dividend 


Cleveland.—-At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Industrial Ray- 
on Corporation, held here, a dividend 
of 42c a share was declared. It is 
payable December 24th to stockhold- 


ers of record December 14th. 


Directors also declared'a dividend 
of 50c per share. This dividend is 
payable January 2nd to stockholders 
of record December 14th. 

Industrial’s regular quarterly divi- 
dend is 42c per share. 


§ Splendid Opening for Social Service 

Worker 

Large Southern mill.is seeking the 

| services of an experienced woman 

social service worker. Do not ap- 

| ply unless you are familiar with 

and intensely interested in this 

} type of work, and are under 40 
years of age. This will be a per- 

' manent position for the right party. 
Apply, giving references and record 

| of experience to, “Social Service 

Worker,” care Textile Bulletin. 


Myers Warns Against 
Overproduction | 


Gastonia, N. C.—The future of 
the textile industry, as far as he could 
tell, is bright, declared A. G. Myers, 
receiver of Textiles, Inc., in a speech 
before the joint meeting of the Civi- 
tan and the Rotary Clubs. 

Mr. Myers stated that all the mills 
had all the business they could do, 
having full time orders for the next 
three or four months, and that the 
only danger to be feared was that 
there might be overproduction. He 


worned all against any leaning to- 


ward overproduction. | 
“We now have a profit in most of 

our business for the first time in 

many years,’ Mr. Myers declared; 


“and the thing to do is to maintain 


that balance between production and 
consumption which will keep produc- 
tion always a shade behind consump- 
tion.”’ 

He said that we were right in the 
middle of prosperity, and saw good 
times ahead for many years. Mr. 
Myers registered a note of warning 
against dropping back into. another 
depression, from speculation. He 
forecast that with the present wave 
of spending, bonuses, dividends and 


higher wages, we would have infla- 


tion, foreseeing a 50-cent dollar in a 
year or two. 


King Mill Has 
Textile Schoo! 


Augusta, Ga.—Thirty young men 
cmployees of the King Mill are being 
taught carding, spinning and weavin« 
at a textile school conducted by the 
institution in Martha Lester School. 

The school is under the direction 
of the Georgia School of Technology, 
whose Prof. Thomas Quigley issues 
credit cards when examination grades 
are sent from the school here. Each 
card is a step toward a diploma. 

Students who finish their courses 
get diplomas from the State Board 
of Vocattional Education in carding, 
spinning or weaving, according to 


Mr. Cook. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


223 Jackson Blvd, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 


| 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas 5t. 


| HOSS OTS 


Export 


New York 


Tr ADT 
GARL D ‘ 


| 


LOOM PICKERS and 
HARNESSES 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods were not so active 
last week, but the price situation remained very strong 
and goods for prompt shipment were sold at premiums. 
The opinion was expressed here that the lighter business 
was welcomed by the market after the tremendous busi- 
ness done in recent weeks. It was stated by some mer- 
chants that the market needed a breathing spell. The 
market is expected to continue somewhat more quiet be- 
cause of the approach of the holiday season when atten- 
tion will be centered on the retail trade. 

Sales of print cloths were not equal to production but 
sheeting business was well above output. Chief interest 
was noted in goods for nearby deliveries, buyers showing 
less concern over forward contracts. 

There was again active trade in gray combed goods and 
prices were higher. Finished goods continued to sell well 
and prices were strong. Colored goods were active at 
higher prices with prices on work clothing fabrics making 
new advances. - 

The week’s business in stim was substantial. Buy- 
ers took large amounts of a wide range of constructidéns 
for various deliveries. While the bag trade participated, 
there was active buying of convertibles and industrial 
numbers, largely for forward deliveries. Those few mills 
which had nearby deliveries were able to get very good 
premiums over quotations on later shipments. 

The fine goods division booked good business on all 
types of goods, but toward mid-week a fair amount of 
second hand selling came into the combed lawn market 
and this took the edge off trading in those goods and 
nipped the tops from prices. 
tered little or no second hand selling and continued active 
and strong through the week. 

Some of the voiles were quoted in only scattered sources 
for any delivery, while others could not be bought before 
March. Prices paid last week were at the top of the 
movement, and there was no indication that the advanc- 
ing trend was over. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s__ 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__ 
Gray goods, 39-in.. 
Brown sheetings, 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


Other fine goods encoun- 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa~-The yarn market continued active 
during the week, with prices showing further advances. 
Most of the buying was done for April and May delivery. 
Shipments on past orders continued to account for a very 
large yarn movement. 

Reports of the Carded Yarn Group’s plans to work for 
better conditions in the market were received here with 
interest and it is expected that higher prices will develop. 

Local sellers are moving yarns more freely at. the 
higher rates named last week and some have again raised 
their quotations a half-cent. It is regarded as likely that 
between now and the end of the year the advance will 
become more or less irregular, as some sellers have dis- 
covered a scarcity in the most wanted deliveries of the 
better quality yarn and prices are being adjusted accord- 
ingly, and without relation to what other yarns may be 
selling for. This marks another step toward complete 
domination of the market by sellers. Two months ago 
they were trying to get the usual differential for quality 
yarns, over the ordinary. Now they are exacting a pre- 
mium for quality yarns. 


Firmer selling levels were noted in the combed division. 


It was remarked that the Government is a continuing 
potential user of yarn on an otherwise tight market. The 
price basis was usually from “sc to Ic above the levels 
that had obtained a little more than a week ago. 

Few suppliers look forward to any easing in the supply 
situation for the next three months. The idea that some 
sources are carrying large stocks from which immediate 
shipment can be had is declared a figment of the imagina- 
tion. There seems little to indicate that spinners will 
have any opportunity in the near future to build up any 
normal margin of supply. 

November was the largest month in sales cotton yarns 
this or any recent year, sales being approximately 20 per 
cent ahead of October, the next best four-week period of 
the year. Not only did sales break records for years in 
the month but commssion sellers say billings reached a 


new top, several reporting them 25 per cent ahead of 
November, 1935. 


Southern Single Skeins 


30. 
Rs 16s 31 
12s 28%-__ 5 
14s 29 26s 35% -. 
3014 - 30s 37% - 
26s 33... 10s 
30: 
Duck Yarns, 3. 4 and 5-Ply 
40s 42 - 8s 28 
10s 29. 
Southern Single Warps 12s 291% - 
28 - 148 
12s 28% - = 
14s 29 +. 20s 
16s _ 
sof. Carpet Yarns 
26s TS Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
30s 3514-36 and 4-ply 264 - 
Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
Southern Two-Ply Chain and 4-ply . 30% - 
Warps White carpets, 8s, 3 
8s and 4-ply . 48 - 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
16s 8s, 1-ply 2514- 
2)< 321% - 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply .. 26 -26% 
946 39 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27 - 
26s 12s, 2-ply 28. 
20s . 16s, 2-ply 30% - 
91 30s, 2-ply 36 
10s ss Southern Frame Cones 
Two-Ply Plush Grade 
12s 31% - 
22s 3114-. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 245 
8s aay 284% 268 0s 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 


Francis B. Boyer 


FITS PAPER | 
Send Lh Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
| Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PREsS| 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. ei 


328 West Water St. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts a 


Your Stalionery Matches 
DOES YOUR 
PACKAGING? 


(Ponsider 


A business man accepts it as a matter of fact that his 
stationery and forms are of the same color combinations 
and style. But he may lose sight of that fundamental in 
selling when it comes to his packaging, and let it become 
a hodgepodge of color and designs. 


If your product is packed attractively and the same 
scheme is carried out on the label or seal, box, wrapper, 
etc., you can accomplish a distinctive style, and definitely 
increase sales. “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING” will not 
only do this but also effect economy in production costs. 


Allow us to submit designs, without obligation, for your packaging. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Ine. 
Lynchburg, Va. | 


Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 


Asheb>ro, N. C. 


December 10, 1936 


General Dyestuff Occupies New Building 


Every departmental activity of the General Dyestuff 
Corporation is now coordinated under one roof in a newly 
erected nine-story building located at 435 Hudson street, 
between Leroy and Morton streets, New York City. With 


‘the exception of one-half floor tenanted by the General 


Aniline Works, for which GDC is sole selling agent, the 
company occupies the entire building. Modern in every 
respect, it offers not only every facility for the efficient 
operation of their executive. and general offices but also 


New Building of General Dyestuffs Corp. 


ample space for their main laboratories, shipping and 
warehouse rooms. | 

General Dyestuff Corporation’s activities are thus cen- 
tralized and modernized to meet the increasing demands 
of industry for complete service and a comprehensive line 
of dyestuffs for wool, cotton, silk, rayon, paper, leather, 
paints, dry colors, resins and various other products’ re- 
quiring colors or allied materials. 

The new structure is said to be the largest of its type 
to be erected in New York within five years. It is so 
constructed as to permit the erection of three additional 
stories should increased business warrant further expan- 
sion. Many of its interior features are exceptional. For 
instance, many of the wall partitions are of the new 
structural glass brick. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—May Hosiery Mills, Inc., reports 
for the year ended August 31, 1936, net profit of $338,- 
725, after depreciation, interest and Federal income taxes, 
equivalent, after dividend requirements on the $4 cum- 
ulative preferred stock, to $2.63 a share on the 80,000 
shares of Class A common stock. 

This compares with a net profit of $226,232, or $1.21 
per Class A share in the preceding year. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Lumberton, N. C.—Mansfield Mills, Inc., 
East Lumberton 


So many textile meetings the past few months have 
made it necessary, several times, to leave out these “trav- 
elettes” in favor of the more important textile reports; 
this is why some of our readers have been —"- if 

“Aunt Becky” had forgotten them. 

Was very much pleased to find pe going so nicely 
in the mills at East Lumberto 
plants, and the Jennings Mill in North Lumberton. We 
have the largest list of subscribers here now that we have 
ever had, thanks to the splendid co-operation of all par- 
ties. 

O. G. Sticchoad. general superintendent of all three 
mills, seems perfectly at home and happy in his work. 
Three community workers are employed, and live in 
lovely rooms in the community building, which is a social 
and educational center greatly enjoyed by both old and 
young. 

The Men’s Club, consisting of the key men of all three 
mills, had a banquet in Loraine Hotel, recently where 75 
were served sumptuously. Jimmie Ritter, popular and 
efficient young man in Superintendent Morehead’s office, 
was master of ceremonies, and made a good job of it—as 
he does of everything he goes at. 


G. V. Pruett is superintendent of the East Lumberton — 


mills, Dresden and Mansfield. At Dresdent, R. L. Hul- 
sey is overseer carding and spinning, first shift, and H. 
L. Davis on second shift; Clyde Waldrop is overseer 
weaving, first shift, and John Phillips on second shift; 
_W. A. Jordan, overseer cloth room. 

At Mansfield Mill (of Lumberton as some call it), W 
G. Willoughby is carder and spinner, first shift; Lee Stal- 
lings, second shift. Mr. Stallings is such a good friend 
of The Bulletin, that if we don’t get to see him we just 
write him down for a renewal—and it is all right with 
him, W. J. Coleman is cotton man, and Calvin Flowers, 
master mechanic for both mills. 

Other live wires in these two mills are: Clifton Rogers, 
overseer winding; Geo. W. Carter, overseer twisting; A. 
R. Clewis, second hand in carding; Lonnie Coleman, of- 
fice; Frank Byrd, loom fixer; W. A. McDuffie, second 
hand carding and spinning; Trenton Price, shipping 
clerk; Sam Burney, card grinder; Troy Ivey, general 
overhauler, 

A Fine Bur~pinc In East LUMBERTON 
Going down the Wilmington Highway last year, we 
wondered what this building, then under construction, 
was going to be. It looked like a big modern cotton mill, 
from a distance. This year I had the pleasure of a visit 
to this big building and found it housing around 400 
school children in seven grades, requiring nine teachers. 

Mrs. Geo. Hargrave, principal, has a splendid office, 
and is about the happiest woman to be found in these 
parts. She has worked unceasingly for this community— 
education being her hobby. 


Last spring during State examinations, the seventh 
grade from East Lumberton led the county in four sub- 
jects. This school has the advantage of plenty of good 
reading matter—carefully selected, and. in one year has 
read 16,698 books. The traveling Librarian says this 
school has the best discipline that he has seen. The 
State inspector says this is the best school building in 
the county. 


The auditorium has a seating capacity of 495 and the 
stage is large and well lighted. In fact, there is nothing 
left to wish for in this very modern building. The pretty 
grove in front is nice for outdoor picnics and a play- 
ground. 


The school is working for ieandardined meals for every 
village home, and attractive posters in the store display 
wholesome foods required for each meal. Mr. George 
Hargrave is manager of the company store, which is here 
for the advantage of mill operatives, and where they can 
get supplies as reasonable in price as in the town proper. 
Operatives are NOT compelled to trade here. 
free agents. 


They are 


As usual, gardens here are well worked and many are 
full of turnips and collards that grow unusually large 
here, and of fine flavor. 


NortH LUMBERTON 


This is where the pretty Jennings Mill is located, and 
where our old friend, J. L. Rhinehardt, is superintendent. 
K. F. Haman, in the office, compliments Clark Publish- 
ing Co., and our efficient business manager, Junius Smith, 
especially, on services rendered a few weeks ago when | 
Mr. Haman was trying to locate a certain man. Did our 
folks find him? “I'll say they did,’ declared Mr. Ha- 
man; “they found him and called me over long distance 
in just a few minutes and gave he his address.” 

Mr. Haman is just one of a large number who can say 
the same for Clark Publishing Co., which strives to give 
the best of service always, to the textile industry. 

Among those reading our paper at Jennings Mill are 
Superintendent J. L. Rhinehardt; R. B. Pridgén, second 
hand in card room; R. L. Watts, card grinder; Raymond 
Baxley, D. L. Alford and F. R. Little, section men in 
spinning; J. L. Brooks and B. R. Lee, oilers and banders: 
Troy Ivey, general overhauler; S. C. Hardy, tying-in; 
James McDuffie, timekeeper; Jim Edwards, overhauler: 
L. H. West, overseer weaving (he had been in a wreck 
with a loom, and was somewhat bunged up—but Mr. 
Rhinehardt said that was just an alibi—that he had 
been celebrating the election! 


Leonard Fender and Arthur Todd.are loom fixers who 
are interested in keeping. posted on textiles. Geo. W. 
Carter is overseer winding. 

Mr. Haman said: ‘“Here’s my two bucks—send me 


the paper, too. I want to show my appreciation for the 
splendid service they gave me.” 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


iIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Megr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. .C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. 5. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 


Sou, Agt., L. 8. 


Tex., Santa Fe Bidge., E. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 


New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
tichmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. lL. 
tailway Exchange = 

| ** San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Ban 3ld¢g., Har 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer. ; Tulsa. Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


N BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Bidge., Baltimore _Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
©i1 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Pex. ; 310 Mutual 
Rlde., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 5S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bide., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 

ANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
City. Sou: Office and Warehouse, 301 
7th St.. Charlotte, N. C.,. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; 
. Stevens, Mer.; 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 


AMERICAN MOISTENING co., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 


Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. ee 
NG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division , 
eee Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
T. L. Hill. | 
. Frank 
LD, HOFFMAN & CO., tnc., Providence, R. I 
w Johnson Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert K. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. | 
HWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N <c. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
reread Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central. Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 
N CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North an ou 
S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
1. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F S Frambach, 702 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Lep. D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


tockfor ffice, 31 W. 
ARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Til. Sou. 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. Spencer, Mer. 
CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch 5t., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


aroid C. Smith, Greenville, 5, C.; Harold C, Smith, Jr.. 
Gresavilte: © C.; John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 
RYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New _York City. 
Ph ig hg L.. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. U. Sales 
Reps., Ww. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto SBt., Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Young, 1216 Kenitworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
203 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. = 
O., DAVID, Lawrence, Lass. ou. | 
Bidg., Greenville, 5. C.; Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A, Sin- 
eleton Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C, 
& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New or ty. 
L. Kirby, Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
‘A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
C 


Sou. Reps., Ralph 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. oe . 
TON CO., Clinton, Iowa. 50u. Agt., uther nowles, 
Piling 927, Tel. 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 


Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 481; Tel. 
2/13, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. . 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 


‘White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 


tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESPI, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. | 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller’ Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.: Dixie Roller Shop, 


Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.: 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Cov- 


ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 


Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. €.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.;: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8: C:; Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.;: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman S8t., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. CG. Newman, Asst, 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mger.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.:; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan; Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: V 


VY. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 
Chemecails Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
George F. Bahan, P.O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps... 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.; 8. P. Hutchinson; Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W.. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 8S. €.: G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; FL. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
A. Stitgen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. BB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.;: Charlotte, N. C., E , 
Coles, Mger.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahima City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs,. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W .O. Mc- 


l.. The R. & H. 
Levy, Dist. Sales 


Sou Rep., 
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Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank B. Keener. 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commerecial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Rens., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas. Tex.: Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. Ga.: Ralnh 
Gossett. Greenville. S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CO.. L. H., Tacony. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
tep.. William W. Conrad, Greenwood. S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co.. Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Lilewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami: Harry P. QLeue. Inc.. Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp.. St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—MecLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co.. Chattanooga: Browning Beltine Co.. Knoxville; J. EB. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F.. 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N..C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc.. The, Akron. O. Sou. 
Reps... W, C. Killick, 205-207 7th St.. Charlotte. WN. PUB. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T.. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.: E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Snring St... Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders. 209 BE. Broadway. Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H: R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. A; Pye. 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO... Cleveland. O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co. 813 Vine 8St., Pa.: 
©. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte. nN. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave.. Apt: 3, Memphis, Tenn.: 8 L, 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce.  St., Dallas, Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala.; McGow- 
in-Lyvons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.;: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville: S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
(o., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville. 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.:; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.;: Southern Supply Co. 
Jackson, Tenn.; FE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
“™ Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Stccessor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 
Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. Kine, Jr.;. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia.” Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
Sou. Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274. Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atianta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. 
C.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Sweifer, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 
 HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Pawtucket, R. I.. Sou. Distrib- 


tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- — 


ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan. Co., Anderson, 
SB. 42.5 Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somersett St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court panars 
Bide... Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.;: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy lL. Melchor, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. . 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensoro, N. C.:; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply one Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: She Iby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
{.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. -S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. Southern 
Belting .Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Greenville. S..C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
ejde Bide., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S.C... C harlotte. N. C., Burlington, N. C 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. ITler, P. O. Box 1383, ‘Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wai 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N.C, 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bide., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
ger _Rep., Tavilor R, Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc... Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices. and Reps.,.. The 


Manhattan R ubber Mfe. Div., 1108.N. Fifth. Ave... Birmingham. 


Ala.; Alabama-——Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw.. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
(o.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
ID. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
(o.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supplv Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
“o.: Elizabeth City, Elizabeth: Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville,. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; Hich 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
2ernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleigh, 
Pillen Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelhv Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Sunply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanburg, Montgomery & Craw ford Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Ruford,. Bros., Inc. Salesmen—BE. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude S8St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: CC. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nahers. 2519 27th Place §S.. Birm- 
Rutherford, 1318 Hardine Place, Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. 
Conn. Sou. Reps... E. W. Hollister. P. 0. Box 21438. Charlotte, 
N. C.: R. B; Moreland, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St... Char- 
lotte, N. ¢C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom 
W. L. Barker. C. EB. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldge.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuforda. 
Harry Li. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C 

NATIONAL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Blvd., Charlotte, N. ¢C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne <Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. W Shona Chattanooga 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C: Sou. Aegt:, C.-D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Tavlor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S.C.: H. B. Askew., Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N.-C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C.., 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 218 W. Lone St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.., Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E.. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey Citv, N. J. ba Rep., 
Edwin W. Kilumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C, 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, mm. 43. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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yé SONS, , Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Biv , Greenville, S. John R. Roy, Represeritative. 


SACO-LOWELL 147 Milk St., Sou. 


Office. and Repair Depot, Ciariotte, Walter W . Gayle, 
Sou. Agerit; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, olin Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, 8. 


SCHOLTEN'S FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen 


Holland. Sou. Rep eincke, 814 Comercial Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte, N 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL Co. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowel . Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atiants, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
' E. H. Steear, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
FE. Main St.. Spartanburg, S. C.:W O. Masten, 2308 8S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Sortamouth. Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 

N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh. N. C.; John Limbach. 
‘Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. Shimp, 3 Cummins 8Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehotises at Philadelphia. Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Westetn 
Ave.. Chicago, Til. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St... ’Photie 6935, B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta. 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.B.. A. 8. Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


Har- 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., War- 
ren Havcook, Charlotte, N. 

_SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 

SOCONY VACUUM OJL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 


1602 Baltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore. Md. 
Storage Warehouse Co. 1000 Ww. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. CO: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. ¢ New South 
Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Corp.. 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 


Warehouses: Union 


.. Providence, R. I. 


40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami. and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
‘H. O. Pierce, 212 S: Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


.. STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, fll. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes- Haverty Blde., Atlanta. Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 

Mer., 812 Montgomery. Bldc.. Spartanburg, S. C.. Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 


boro, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., 
N.C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
5. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 


charge of reed plant; Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 
River, Mass. Sou. 
ville, C.: D. 


Sou. Office 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Corry Lynch, P. ©. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


New York City. 
Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


101 St., Fall 
. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O, Box 78, Green- 
J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St.. Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, 
Lancaster, 8. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bldg., 
Wilmington, N. C.: Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.; The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga.: D. E. 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Green- 
ville, S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubric ation Engineers, H. LL. Mar- 
low, W. H. Groce, W. Warner, Greensboro, N. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Ss. ¢.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St. 
Eaddy; Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING ee Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J 8S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 


Baker, Spartanburg, 


, Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Sou.. Offices, 


N. H. Sou 
Tenn., and Monticello, 
1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
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K. Paimer, P. 0. Box 241, Birtiinghati, Ala.; William M, 
cee 601 Pearl St.. Lynthbtirg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Surlicht, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St,, Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co.,, O, ie 1008, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Ric hrtiond, Va. ; or- 
gan’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savanah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. 
17 Campbell Ave., B. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 
Meéetirig St., Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co, | 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., faite eville, Pritchard Paint 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 8t., Char otte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co,, 
110 N, ite Greensboro, N. ‘on Moritgomery & Crawford, 
Iric., Spartanbure, S C.: Dobytis-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Cod., 516 State St., Knoxville, Terin.; The 
Eason-Morgan Co,, 322 Second _ Ave.. N.. Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Terin., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, ‘Tent. : 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 st. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Go., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans. La.: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Ific., 230 Sist St., Birm- 
ingham. Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Go.. Durham, N. : 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Baldwin 


Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Beckley, Ww. 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.:; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tena.; W. A. 


wi Sons, 1469-25 Main St., Wheeling, WwW. 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 2rd Ave., 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 “Capitol St., 
win Stpply Co., Logan, W. Va 
Augusta, Ga. 


U. S$. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Aborn 8t., 
“cite Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. Br 
- Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, 


VEEDER-ROOT, Hartford, Conn. 
1401. Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.,, 
Sales Mart. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO,, Providence, R. 1., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1783 Invertiess Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Va.; mmons- 
Huntington, W. Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
+ Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St., 


Providerice, R. I. 
xx 792. Greeriville, 8. 
Athens, Ga. 


Sou. Office, Room 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WHITIN MACHINE Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., V Porcher and R. L Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 He aley Bide.. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom - 


as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. Ci; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE & CoO., J. H., 231 8S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES CO., Passaic. N. J. Cc. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro; N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tan 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou, 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 


Mass. 


Popular Processes and New Weaves 
(Continued from Page 5 ) 


clude mannish types with very discreet, little geometric 
designs, light cool crepy weaves, in both plain colors and 
prints, and a brand new “tuck’’ weave which is cool and 
soft and very smart. Illustration 4 shows a nautical 
pique which is as chic as Paris. The ground is navy blue 
and has a minutely fine wale in it. The design is white 
with a deep wine-red center. 


In the styling of new cottons it is recommended that 
rich and glowing colors be strongly featured. This year 
the world seems to be color-mad—witness the extra- 
vigantly colored furs now to be seen in the shops. When 
women will wear winter coats of Persian lamb dyed bright 
green, and moleskin is selling in no less than forty-seven 
shades, including red and blue, it is safe to predict that 
one can scarcely select shades too gay and vibrant when 
preparing fabrics to be worn later on sunny beaches and 
in the country. 
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all yeat ‘sound service 


THE VOGEL frost-proof hydrant 
assures an outside water supply winter 
and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The costis so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textue Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. | 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT... for 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Here's why you pay 
a’ Ring Drag’ Tax: 


L. 


The ring above illustrates an extremely bad case of Ring Drag. 
Flanges may be narrow and wavy far less than this, yet neces- 
sitate speed reductions up to 15% or even more. 
If your spinning and twister rings are worn and ~—y 
you'll find either that speeds have been considerably 
reduced or that you are paying a penalty in excessive 
ends down. You have a costly Ring Drag tax in the form 
of 10% to 15% loss in production. | 

Get back that valuable extra poundage by installing 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish spinning rings and 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto-lubricated twister rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and iw Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Books That Will Help You With | 


Your Problems 


= 
= 
“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 

By D. A. TOMPKINS 


Third edition. Completely revsed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 
75c. 
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BUSINESS IS BETTER 


" Our stocks include, in addition 
fs. to those listed, many staple 
E products for the textile printer. 
fs Our chemists will be glad to work 
Fe with you on any variation of these 
a products to meet your specific 


requi rements. 


Best 


FOR THE PRINTING SEASON? 


[_] HYDROSULFITE A. W. 
[_] HYDROSULFITE OF SODA CONC. 
[_] LEUCOTROPE 


PRINTING GUMS 
SUPERTEX NO. 100 
SUPERTEX 
TEXTILE GUM CA-36 
VAT GUM W-958 


(_] GUM ARABIC SOLUTION 


TRAGACANTH SOLUTION 


HYDROGUM 


"RE ready to supply you with special process used for our SUPERTEX. [i 

chemicals for every print- Our printing gums meet any and all 

textile requirements, SUPERTEX has no [_] PIGMENT WHITES 

equal for penetration, absolute purity and Fes 


Our HYDROSULFITE A. W. C. ts Es 
complete solubility. VAT GUM W-958 


available in varied forms—lumps, pea 


FINISHING OIL W-939A 


size, rice size, and powdered—all uniform 
in size, quality and strength. The purity 
of our HYDROSULFITE is your assur- 
ance of perfect discharges, sharp lines 
and thorough penetration. 


HYDROSULFITE OF SODA CONC. is 
offered for the reduction of vat dyes and 
stripping silks. 

GUM ARABIC & GUM TRAGACANTH 
SOLUTIONS are especially clean and 
smooth—all bark, grit and impurities are 
removed and the gum treated with the 


contains the required amounts of hydro- 
sulfite and alkali and is unexcelled as a 
thickener for vat colors. 


HYDROGUM is a combination of print- 
ing gums and HYDROSULFITE A. W.C. 
— absolutely clear, thoroughly strained, 
and ready for use. It gives cleaner work 
in any discharge operation. 


Write us if you have a special printing 
problem—the facilities of our laboratories 
are always at your disposal without cost 
or obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS . 
Warehouses: Providence, R. L.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utiea, N. Y.;Chicago, aieGecainy ille,S.C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STRIPPING AGENTS 
[_] PRINTERS’ BLANKETS 


[_] PRINTERS’ LAPPINGS 


_ PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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